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the whole /Satapatha Brahmana by heart, though
several get up portions of it. There are very few
Atharva-vedis in the Bombay Presidency. The stu-
dents of the Sama-veda have their own innumerable
modes of singing the Samas. They get up their
Brahmarcas and TJpanishads also.

c There is another class of Vedic students called
Srotriyas, or popularly firautis. They are acquainted
with the art of performing the great sacrifices. They
are generally good Vaidikas, and in addition study
the Kalpa-sutras and the Prayogas, or manuals. Their
number is very limited.

cHere and there one meets with Agnihotris, who
maintain the three sacrificial fires, and perform the
fortnightly Ishris (sacrifices), and Zfaturmasyas (par-
ticular sacrifices every four months). The grander
Soma sacrifices are now and then brought forward,
but they are, as a matter of course, very unfrequent.'

These extracts will show what can be done by
memory for the preservation of an ancient literature.
The texts of the Veda have been handed down to us
with such accuracy that there is hardly a various
reading in the proper sense of the word, or even an
uncertain accent, in the whole of the Rig-Veda. There
are corruptions in the text, which can be discovered
by critical investigation; but even these corruptions
must have formed part of the recognised text since it
was finally settled. Some of them belong to different
MkMs or recensions, and are discussed in their bear-
ing by ancient authorities.

The authority of the Veda, in respect to all religious
questions, is as great in India now as it has ever been.
It never was uncontested any more than the authority